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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 


For The Pert Folio. 


IN the Works of Sir Wiiliam Jones, there 
ig 2 Speculstion on the poetry of the Eastern 
Nations, which is not the least agreeable of 
the writings of that wonderful and versatile 
authour, This agreeable essay, which we 
have perused a hundred times with still re- 
ne wing pleasure, first led us to the acquain- 
tance of the Persian Hafiz, some of whose 
odes are certainly not much inferiour to those 
of Horace himseif But Sir William Jones, 
who, according to his own accotnt, was 
perfectly smitten with the beauties of the 
Oriental Muse, was not satisfied with cele- 
brating her charms in one language. On 
this delightful topic k he wrote a disse rtation, 
with equal copiousness and elegance, in the 
French language. As this is not translated in 
the English edition, and as the original 
abounds in extracts from the Persian poets 
ofthe most fascinating character, we are €x- 
tremely pleased to be the first to present, 
an English dress, so interesting an arti fele ta 
our readers. The version is faithful and ele- 
gant, and the critick will be at a loss, which 
most to admire, the taste of Sir William or 
the invention of the Ovientals. 


A TREATISE 
ON ORIENTAL POETRY. 


The poetry of the Eastern nations 
is fertile in strong expressions, and 
bold metaphors, in sentiments repleie 
with energy, and descriptions anima- 
ted with the most lively colours. Not- 
withstanding these truths so generally 
acknowledged, this sweet and sublime 








poetry has found criticks as unjust as | 


severc. Those among them, who have 

endeavoured to degrade the most con- 
spicuous beauties into unjustifiable 
faults, have attributed them to igno- 
rance, and inattention, to the flights of 
a deranged imagination and negli- 
gence in the distinction and arrange- 
ment of ideas. But since it is agreed 
by connoisseurs, chat the works of the 
Asiatick authours are often admirable, 
the task of examining whence proceed 
these real beauties or these imaginary 
faults,islittle necessary in this treatise. 
Whena poet, to elocution and ele- 
gance adds ornament and grace, we 
cannnot refuse him the title of an ex- 
cellent poet. Besides, itis well known, 
that authours, of whatsoever nation 
they may be, who have distinguished 
themselves by their lively and inven- 
tive genius, have neglected that scru- 
pulous exactness, of which more mo- 
derate poetsere so tenacious. The for- 

mer have contented themselves with a 
general resemblance to each other, 
and have presented to the mind all that 
is grandest and most striking in nature, 
the affected regularity of the Jatter 
renders their pictures dull and inani- 
mate, and causes the beauty of the out- 
line to disappear under the minute 
detail of petty circumstances. 

Without then entering in this place 
into an iny estigation, followed by all 
the causes, which give this surprising 
vivacity to the Oriental images, we 
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will content ourselves with speaking 
of the advantagesthe Asiatick authours 
possess over Us in many points. 

They have rich and plentiful idioms: 
they breathe in a warm and fertile cli- 
mate: they are surrounded by objects 
as beautiful as cheerful: they enjoy an 
agreeable tranquillity: and they con- 
secrate their lcisure to a passion, 
which contributes to inspire them ear- 
ly with a poetical talent.* 

The Arabian language is expres- 
sive, strong, and sonorous: we may 
callit the :wost copiousof aillanguaves: 
for each tribe of this nation has words 
which are peculiar to itself. Their po- 
ets make uset of all these words, 
which become of general adoption in 
proportion as the work, which collects 
them, becomes celebrated, as when 
many small streams, uniting, form a 
large and plentiful river, 

The Persian language is full of 
sweetness and harmony, adding to the 
richness of its own basis, that of many 
words, which it has received from the 
Arabian language. It surpasses the 
latter in one beauty very essential io 
poetry , which is the use of compound 
words, to which the Arabians are so 


opposed, that they employ long circum- 


Jocutions to ayoid them. In general, 
no idiom can enter into comparison 
with the Persian for the delicacy and 
variety of its compound words, of 
which we will quote a few, notwith- 
standing the difficulty that lies in tran- 
slating them into another language: 
as, Gulfechan, strewing with roses; 
Zumrudfam, colour of emerald: Gul- 
rokh, rosy cheeks; Semenbui, with 
the odour of jasmine: Guntcheleb 
with lips of roses. 

We find in the Persian language 
many other similar words, but to 
which we can give no beauty In our 
European idioms, even in decompos- 
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* There is hardly an elegy, a panegyrick, 
or even a satire in their language, which 
does not begin with the complaints of an un- 
fortunate, or the exultations of a successful 


jover. 


+ For the conveniency of their measure, 
and sometimes for their singular beauty. 
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ing them, as we have just done with 
the above; although they possess a 


great deal of elegance in the Persian. 


We may say, on the subject of the 
Arabian and Persian languages, what 
Lord Chancellor Bacon said of the La- 
tin and Greek: the first of these two 
languages seems formed for civil and 
military pursuits: the second, for the 
cultivation of the arts: the details and 
exact distinctions of the arts and sci- 
ences requiring compound words, lit- 
tle necessary in what only regards war 
and the rules of society. | 

The second advantage. which the 
Asiatick authours have over us, to be- 
come good puets, is the easiness and 
variety of the measure they use in 
their verse. They have all the quanti- 
ty and diversity of numbers, of which 

tephestion speaks and Pindar gives 
theexamples, with this distinction. ‘hat 
as they have more iong than short syl- 
lables, they ordinarily substitute the 
grave and solemn forthe lively and 
2nimated. ‘The Persians, in their he- 
roick poems, almost always make use 
of trechaick verse of eleven syliables, 
aS, 


Be zebanchud ker che dared s4d nuvé 


Their lyrical verses are often of 
the measure of a short followed by 
three long : as, 


Bedcéh saki mei bahi ke der génnét 
Meki4i yaft. 


Rhyme is very ancient among the 
Arabs, from whom the Provencal and 
Castilian poets have received it, bu: in 
the Asiatick, it does not connect the 
sense as in the European verse, the 
ioms of this people being very full 
of words of the same termination. 
We find in some of the longest Arvbi- 
an Poems the same rhyme continued 
slternately throughout the whole 
‘ork. in many Persian odes, each 
Astich finishes with the same word, 
nd then the rhyme falls upon the pe- 
nultimate syllable: as, 


Saki bear badé ke amed zeméni gill 
Chan bulbulan nazul kunein ichani gul. 


‘*‘ Boy, bring the wine, for the season of ro- 
ses has arrived, 
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st As well as the nightingales, let us repose 
on beds of roses.” 


It is. perhaps, as much owing to this 
easiness of Oriental versification, as to 
the heat of the climate, that Asia has 
produced younger poets than any other 
part of the world. They relate of the 


celebrated Abderrahman, the son of 


Hissan, that having been stung by a 
wasp. when he was an infant, and that 
insect being unknown to him, he ran 
to his father, complaining, * that he 
had" been stung by an insect spotted 
with yellow and white like the border 
of his garment;” they add, that 
these words being pronounced in the 
measure of an Arabian verse as ele- 
gant as natural, Hissan discovered the 
talent of his son for poetry. 

Tarafa, one of the seven poets, 
whose elegies were suspended on 
the walls of the Mosque of Mec- 
Ca, gave at the tender age of seven 
years singular marks of his brilliant 
genius. Theyrelate of him, that travel- 
ling with bis uncle Motalammes, and 
theircaravan having stopped to refresh 
itself on the banks of a clear rivulet, he 
amused himself with spreading snares 
to caich skylarks: but that not having 
taken any of them, when the caravan 
began to move, he composed, on this 
occasion, the following verses: 


Thou enjoyest thyself, Oh, lark! throughout 
the extent of the piain ; 

Thou enjoyest a free air, sing then and mul- 
tiply in safety : 

Fly, and peck round about, all that thou canst 
desire: 

The bird-catcher retires, do thou rejoice at 
his-ctepiert\ Te; 

The snare is taken away, and thou hast no- 
tl; nig more to fear; 

But, rather fear, fear always, for in the end 
thou wilt be taken. 


It is also. without doubt, to the same 
causes we ought to attribute the facill- 
ty and vivacity of the Arabs in their 
imprompius: the following story taken 
frem a book called Succardan, isa 
proof of it—A poet, who followed 
the Court of Haroun Alraschid,having 
one day entered into the apartment 
of this prince, found him with one of 
his favourites, and a basket of roses 
placed before them. After a gracious 
reception, Haroun commanded the po- 
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et to compose a couplet, and to make 
in it some lively allusion to the colour 
of these flowers; upon which he repli- 
ed: 


Cainho louna khaddi machiiki vakbelho 
Fomoeél habibi waka abda behi khogelan: 


They resemble the cheeks of a beautiful 
maiden, which, at the approach of a lover, 
ready to ravish a kiss from them, are co- 
vered with a lovely blush. 


The lady immediately answered: 


Cainho louna khaddi hein yadfani 
Ca':6 rashid feamri yougeb algostan. 


They rather resenible my cheeks, when the 
hand of Alraschid presses my own, as a sig- 
nal for me to retire. 


These four verses are very elegant 
in the Arabick, but we have not tran- 
slated the last words, because they 
makean allusion to a particular custom 
of the Mahometans little conformable 
to our ideas. 

(To be continued.) 
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CLASSICAL LEARNING, 
For Lhe Port fous. 
(Continued trom Page 386.) 


The figurative speech of the Eastern Nas 
tions which arose from penury of proper 
phrases, as well as warmth of imagination, 
must have very early given rise to Poetry, and 
the Mythology, or tr ‘aditionary History oftheir 
gods, opened a wide field to Fancy. We 
can trace this Mythology no higher than Ho- 
mer, who has been considered as the ora. 
cle of succeeding ages, though it is evident 
that he was not the authour of it, but re- 
ceived it from earlier ages. Whether the 
Heathen Mythology arose from ignorance 
of the Oriental Languages, perversion of 
hieroglyphical writing, or from an impatient 
and heated imagination, is not agreed among 
tlle Learned. Perhups all these causes cons 
tributed to its rise ; but its existence is a 
most remarkable fact in the history of man- 
kind. That savage and wandering tribes 
should forget their own origin, and the tra- 
ditions, they once had of the origin of the 
world, is not surprizing ; but that they should 
have substituted, in the room of ancient tra- 
dition, a syste: of ingenious and beautiful, 
though absi: id, fiction, is truly astonishing. 
All nations, of whom we have any know- 
ledge, have their Mythology, but “that of 
the "Greek s and Romans being much more 
ingenious than the rest, has been most cele. 





brated and adopted, as an ornament of Poe- 
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-and capricious, as the heathen 
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The Greeks and Romans, whose Mytho- 
logy was the foundation of their religion, en- 


-deavoured to discover their own gods, un- 


der different names, among other nations, 


» and to reduce the Mythology of Egypt, Asia, 


Germany, and Gaul, to their own standard, 
but as errour is infinite, whatever resem- 
blance may appear in some circumstances, 
between the Mythology of ditferent nations, 


», there is noreason to believe, that they were 


derived from a common source. 
A modern philosoplier, Mr. Hume, is of 
opinion, that the belief of a plurality of su- 
peridur beings, selfish, listful, vindictive, 
deities 

ure commonly represented, is so natural 





and probable, that it is either the true ac-, 


count of the system of the Universe, or at 


. least takes place in some other muiabited pla- 


nets. He might have asserted, with more 
justice, that when men had lost the know- 
ledge of the true GOD, they feigued deities 
as like themselves as possible, under whose 
protection they hoped that they might grati- 
ty their passions with impunity. 
Notwithstanding all the ancient authours 
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») try, evcn by those who have embraced other 
» systems and religious creeds. 


and ascend, by steps, toa first one, they 
pushed to a conclusion, and imagined ‘a 
number of first causes, according. to their 
own conceit, and as much resembling thems 
selves as possible. Unable to conceive a 
Being who pervaded and ruled all nature, 
they imagined a number of subordinate dei- 
ties, among whom they parcelled out the 
Government of the World as they thought 
iit. According to them, all Nature was 
alive, and peopled with imaginary deities of 
different kinds, each holding their several 
departments under the control of a supreme 
ruler. The belief of these produces a won- 
derful effect in poetry, and seems to five 
life and animation to every part of nature. 
The skill of the Grecian painters and statua. 
ries, and the elegance of their works, which 
were everywhere to be seen, appear to have 
conirmed the belief of the popular religion. 
These artists rendered the conceptions of the 


Poets visible to all, and taught the vulgar to 


form more distinct notions of their deities, 


and the several attributes ascribed to them by 
the Poets, who were, in some sort, the 
Prophets er Divines of those ages. The 


'suecess of the artists, in rendering the ob- 
'Jeets of their worship visible, produced not 


that remain, itis scarcely possible, to deter- . 


mine what degree of belief was generally gi- 
ven tothe Grecian Mythology. They had their 
infidels, no doubt, as we have now; though it 
is probable, that the vulgar of all ranks be- 
lieved the fables without scruple. As to 
men of knowledge and philosophy, it is im 

possible to determine what was tiieir opinion. 
‘Cicero and Plato, in diiterent parts of their 
works, appear sometimes to believe, and 
sometimes to disbelieve the popular system. 


The young man in Terence, who cle feads 
his lewdness by the xampie of Jupi- 
ter, and sundry passages in the Pocms of 
Ovid, sufficiently evince, that the belief of 
the immorality of the heathen deities had its 
weight, in corrupting the morals of their 
worshippers. Longinus observed, that Ho- 
merhad represented his heroes as gods, and 
his gods as men. It was not till atter the 
appearance of the Christian Rebgion, thai 
the stoick philosophers began to atlegorize 
the scandalous history of their deities, though 
the use of theirnames to signify those parts of 
Nature over which they were supposed to 
preside, is tobe found ia authours before 
that period. 

But as we areconcerned with Mythology, at 
present, in acritical, ratherthan amoraiview, 
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we shall consider only its effects on poctical , 


compositions, and the advantages which the 
heathen poetry derived from it. The warm 
imagination of the Orientals could not beai the | 
labour of philosophising; nor ever thought of | 
inguiring after truth, in the way of reason- 


; ai . - se: amel lnnetenhei on 
ing’. They chose to rely on their Imacma. H his men foas, and his feas men. RGA 
: Too | piously laments this licenUousness of fiction. 


tion, rather than to use their reason. 
brisk to explore the chain of second causes, 


only more distinct notions, but an additional 
attachment to the religion of their country. 
The poliev of the Roman Church has in like 
manner borrowed the aid of images, to at- 
tach the ignorant to their religion, with as. 
tonishing success. 


But whatever superstition was occasioned 
by the Heathen Mythelogy, it seems to have 
had a considerable ef'ect in clevating the con- 
ceptions of their writers, especially of their 
poets. They imagined that thev had corres- 
pondence and communication with thei dei- 
ties, and that the exceilences of their com- 
position were derived from their inspiration, 
Their hy addresses to them con- 
tain many just thoughts and devout sen- 
timents, expressive of the dependence of 
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serve 1 our times, we answer, that besides 
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introduce us to the g 


inature, and exhibit to us its wonderful pow. 


vn vices and weaknesses, 
and consoling its own corruption, by a fan- 
cied resemblance to superior beings. For 
it wus out of the human character, exalted 
by fietion, that the false gods of Paganism 
were formed, which occasioned the obser- 
vation of Longinus, that Homer had made 
Quintilian 


er of deifyimg rts 


( Tu be continued.) 
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For The Port Folio. 
CURSORY SKETCHES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA AND THE BORDERS 
OF MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA. 
‘at Coldenham, New+York. 
(Continued from page 389. ) 





To 


From the wilds of Virginia, an intui” 
tive glance pervades the peaceful re- 
treats at Co/denham, thy heart, dear S—, 
appreciates its value, and the sich 
which escaped, at the moment of ten- 
der recognition, throws a magical illu- 
sion over time and space. 
now pointed over rough and tedious 


rou is : recent showers rendered tra-! ed 


veiling exiremely disag sheet At 
midday we reached “Williamsport, 
where the Conogogeague glides se- 


ia 
renely into the Pot« omack, but the late} 


ter is here a placid « hyect, compared | 
with the dashing course of the waters 
at Harper’s ferry ; yet se interesting | 
are rivers, (w hether winding gently, 
or ru shing with rude impetuosity over 
rocks, anc through obstructed chan- 
neis). their effect is alweys calculated 
to sooth or to enliven. In the undu- 
lating waves of Potomack, J bathed my 
hands in memento of our return to 
Maryland. The sky was ae ihe Ue 
the air invig orating, red and white 
voses seemed to vie ween each other, 
Ip juxurient bloom and balmy sweet- 
ne The country was so protusely 
embellished withthisuneg alle d flow- 
er (that through the /end of roses), we 
pessed delighted to Haverstown. Its 
aspect was so pleasant, that we deter- 
mined to eliow ourselves a few days 
repose, and were statlonary sc lone as 
to admit a survey of character. At 
every resting place we met Physicians. 
If we opened a book, its title pave was 
en: blazoned wil h M. D. We were wee 
ed with surprise, why we trovellec 
soviuward in pure of heaith. wher 
the infaiibility of a foreigner, iy Phila- 
de!phia granted those biessings graizes, |! 
Which we were seeking with expense 
anc weariness. Conversation at our 
lodgings was varied and pleasing, and 
though the Esculapean tribe were 
everywhere so numerous, as to induce 
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an inference that the Science of Me- 


America, Vlissot and Boerhaave now 
gave place to Burns and Cowper, and 
to the College of Physicians succeeded 
a judicial character, whose polite ad- 
dress, and full-toned flexible voice, im- 
mediately attracted attention. Those 
who know the heart of a stranger, can 


easily imagine with what interest 
those courtesies are reciprocated, 


which obtain a passport to the under- 
standing, though the medium of po- 
lished manners. On the map of the 





My pen is| 


mind we retraced our tour, social ease 
diffused a charm over Geographical 
;research. With udge B—, we mark- 
the aspiring mountain and the fer- 
| tile 1 alley, ttmidly tred upon the pre- 
| cipice, measured the chiifs, and pro- 
|jections of the rocks, and in the wild 
magnificence of nature, heard the 
| winds murmur. and the waters roar. 
An extre >mely humid atmosphere de- 
tained us at Hi: igerstown several days. 
| impatient to pursue our journey, we 
proposed recommen icing It on the 
morning of the sabbath:some difference 
of opinion existed, respecting this tres- 
pass, and at breakiast we submitted a 
‘case of concience to B. whom we pray- 
ed to become our aun and judge ; 
assuring him, that if we had been Ro- 
man Catholicks and he our confessor, 
jhe would have been perfectly safe, inf 
igranting us absolution, On the part 
y ol the /rosecution, it was ureed that the 
i ladies were cibienmnitien a double tres- 
| pe ss, a breach of the law , which inier- 
idicts Sunday riding, and’ as they had 
ifreely censured this infringement at 
Frederickiown, by their own verdict, 
they were now condemned. (ur creed 
Was simpiy stated: “ All places which 
the eye of heaven » visitas” might be 
rendered favourable to devouon, if its 
vital spirit iibindsed the heart, and 
'whether at Hagerstown, or Green- 
Castie, mental obladons would ascend 
with equal purity and fervour, to him 
ry whom ihe Sabbath was ordained. — 
The Comptroiler Genera: oi our party, 
adverted to the circumstance of the 
wageoners, at F » Who were pro- 
bably slaves, and amenable to their 
employers ; whilst in the present in- 








dicine was a predominant passion in 
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stance, the act was voluntary perhaps. 
not expedient, and certainly not neces- 
sary, butthe plea of anxiety was warm- 
ly urged in defence of the ladies, with 
enlightened policy those duties were 
inculcated, which the Law and the 
Gospel enjoin, civilian grace, shielded 
the defendant, gently se: anned the tres- 
pass and transferred the offence to him, 
who by original transeression became 
responsible for feminine high crimes 
and misdemeanors. After sonie plea- 
santries interchanged, and mutual va- 
ledictions, we rode pensively, to dine 
at Green Castle. A numerous con- 
gregation were assembled at Church, 
the breeze was hushed, all rural sounds 
suspended, nature seemed solemnized, 
and i sympathy with outward objects, 


we pursued our trangull course to! 


Chambersburgh. Kindness and civili- 
ty was again displayed in Pennsylva- 
nia, but society, conver: 
ners were totally transposea, the co- 


louring varied, and we were half incli-! 


ned to believe that we felt the trade | 


winds, blowing uniformly from one} 


point of the compass, though curcharts | 


had not freciscly stated that inland si-: 
tuations were accessible to the mon-! 


soon. There is some pleasant scene- 


where neat, and the inhabitants looked | 


respectable ; ; but we could not regret | tending to the river’s verge. . 
leaving It and giving winesto our ficht 


to Shippensburgh ; ; here we were sen- 
sibie that we ap proached towards home, 
and in pro portion as its distance les- 

sened, our impatience increased. We 
were told that the court was In session | 
at Carlisle, and after enjoying comfurt- 


abie accommodations so lone, it was! 
3 ' 


necessary to arm ourselves veuinst the 
inconveniences of a crowded Inn TV he | 
publick buildings at Carlisle, the air! 
of mingled gayety and business, the 
resort of strange!s on 
ments, combined iO render Our ene 
trance agreeable To the politeness of , 
a young gentleman of the law, we were 


¢y 

vy 
. 
t 


s* 


cudebted for the only chamber that tlic | 


house afforded; we slept, but were not 
refreshed. Travellers, in America 
are, probably, more susceptible of the 
vicissitudes in our climate than any 


sation and man-!} 
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other class of people. At home, 2 
changing sky seldom interrupted our 
pleasures: but now, aclear atmosphere 
was peculiarly charming and as clouds 
and rain presented a gloomy contrast, 
their recurrence seemed more than 
usually frequent. 

The first Summer month was far 
advanced, wet, chilling days rendered 
fires necessary, in some part of our 
southern tour. Strawberries and peas 
were offered as rarities, several weeks 
after their appearance in Philadelphia. 
This day’s excursion would have pass- 
ed without a remark, if the rapid mo- 
tion of our carriage had not been sud- 
| denly arrested, by its axle-tree break- 
ins op arough descent. It rained ; 
we were two miles from our destined 
port, our experienced guide assumed 
a gay air, and tried te amuse us with 
tales of canyps and martial exploits. 
On the western expedition he had rest- 
ed with the cavalry ina barn which he 
pointed out, with far greater ease than 
we endured a temporary delay on the 
road. «sur coachman was despatched 
in search ofimplements to repair the 
accident, and as muscular exertion was 
more useful than mechanical genius, 








by lashing a rail to the axle, we were 
ry in this vicinity, and in the town ma-' 
ny commodious houses ; it was every; the Susquehanna. 


enabled to praceed, at a slow pace, to 
Crossing the fer- 
reisbureh appears in view, ex- 
At Ber- 
ryhili’s inn, we were conveniently ac- 
i commodated and received polite at- 
‘tention, during our short sojourn. Here 
‘the Library bell rang, to Indicate the 
literar y tourist that he might read ; 

and to announce the hour, at hich 
‘books were to be repluced. A soundy 
very soothing: and sweet, touched the 
ichord of mt sing melanc!) hates : Doves 
were plaintively cooing, throughout 
the day. Our vicinity to the water 
the dempness ot the air explained 
musical phenomena, for such it 
to those who had heard u so- 
litary dove note, but never before, had 
listened to those mingled melodies. 
Generai P— whom we had met at 


ry, Ha 


Pe are 
trilS 


Lancaster, wasreturping with his inva- 
lid lady to Centre County ; natives of 
the western world, their views of life 





| wore sketched aiid proiound oli- 
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tudes, and thence diverging from ruce 
barbarity, to the pleasures of social in- 
tercourse. His gigantick figure and 
mild address appeared to discriminate 
his civil and military character; in the 
former, his sensibility had been exci- 
ted ina singulur manner. Some oi 
the numerous ilis, incident to humani- 
ty. had so depressed the mind o' 
young person in his neighbourhood, us 
to occasion aderangément of intellect : 
She wus a mother, and the safety ol 
her infant required that it should be 
leced under the superintendence ot F 
those. by whom maternal duties would 
be kindly supplied. 1 his separation 
was a keen addition to her mental ma- 
Jady ; she eluded the watchfulness of 
her friends and wandered in sexerch of 
the civil officer. by whose autherity 
she was told at lucid intervals the child 
was provided for. General—was riding 
out ; in the gloomy obscuriiy of the 
forest, her pale firure suddenly met his 
view. Uoused to an unconitrolable 
height of frenzy, she seized the bridle 
and threw herselfat his feet; the horse 
thus checked. was thrown with his vi- 
der into the greatest consternation. 
Disregarding the danger of her pros- 
trate attitude, with earnest supplica- 
tion she demanded her child. [iw 
in vain, that she was soothed and assur- 
ed of kindness and protection, no effort 
could resist her strong grasp, in an 
agony she urged him, as he hoped ior 
happiness to restore her loss, nor was 
it possible to disengage himself, until 
a promise was extorted that he was at 
that moment, on his way to obtain re- 
dress for her injuries. This affecting 
occurrence was detailed with so much 
simplicity and tender interest, as to 
place the narrator in an amiable light 
we, who mutely heard the tale of wo, 


were impressed with heartfelt grati-| 


tude to Him, who holds in his hand 
the balance of the understanding, and | 
has power to preserve or destroy its! 
equilibrium. On leaving Harrisburg, 
we passed through embower ing shades 
of willows, whose droopin g foliage i in- 
terposed between us and the sur- 
rounding country. Atan unexpected 
angle in the road, the Susquehanna 
suddenly breaks upon the view, ex- 
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tending a smooth expanse of water, 
new darkly shadowed, and again glit- 
tering with sunbeams. Nothing can 
be more picturesque than the land- 
scape, as the river winds along its 
green margin. changing its scenery in- 
to such multiplied rural forms, that 
the eye and the mind expatiate through 
regions of romantick beauty and rich 
fertility. Perched on a lofty situation 
dimly discernable tocommon opticks, 
we marked a solitary habitation in the 
vicinave of Middletown, and as the 
‘poet’s glance sometimes reverts from 
““Aeaven to carih,”’? my deer S$ 
will not be disappointed, that after all 
those sublime contemplations, ours res- 
ted with complacency, on the fanciful 
design ofa paich-work bedcover.which 
presented itself in the chamber where 
we enjoyed the blessings of “ balmy 
sleep.” The Swetara’s wide, impe- 
tuous stream sweeps the foot of the 
hill immediately as you part from 
Middletown ; we inhaled the morn- 
ing air, as our carriage wheels divided 
the waves, and as our career has been 
so rapid and our route circuitous, I 
must take breath, before we cross the 
Conawaga mountain. 





Adieu. 


(To be Concluded in our next.) 





For The Port Folio. 
THE USEFUL ARTS. 


Method of destroying insects which in- 
fest houses, froma letter to Mr. W. 
Nicholson. Phil. Journ, No. 7). 


Mr. N.’s correspondent, after men- 
tioning the great annoyance he suffer- 
ed from bugs. in a house, which he 
had taken after a gentleman remarka- 
|b le for his inattention to their remo- 

val, states, that he in vain tried the 
remedies of washing the joints of the 
bedsteads, taken asunder for that pur- 
pose, with boiling water, and then in 
a hot decoction of cucumis colocynthin, 
or bitter apple; as in six weeks, the 
bugs were as numerous as before: 
they were then washed with spirits of 
turpentine, with no better success, 
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and even a strong solution of oxymu- 
riate of quicksilver was used for the 
same purpose, without removing the 
evil. 

In the next spring, he had all loose 
paper taken from the rooms, the skirt- 
ing boards removed, and the rooms 
fumigated with oxymuriatick gas: the 
walls, which were papered, were then 
painted. 

The joints of the bedsteads were 
then painted with three coats of oxyde 
of lead, mixed with linseed oil, and a 


little rosin, to form a thick coat over 


the wood. 


This method of proceeding so ef- 
fectuaily answered the purpose, that, 
except a few, which were found in 
parts where the paint was abraded, 
and one or twosometimes found on the 
furniture, the bedsteads continued 
free ‘rom these insects. for two years; 
and remained so since, with ao lurthe 
precaution bu: painting the 
ry second year with a thin coat oi 
white lead. 


jo! NniS eEve- 


ese 


The remedy mentioned for the nau- 
seous evil compiuined of, though not 
new, deserves circulation, as many 
may not yet have heard of it Ano- 
ther remedy was, a few years ago, 
published for the same ill, as extreme- 
ly effectual; the name of the authour 
of which is not recollected; it consists 
of a strong infusion of cantharides. 
app! ied to the julnis Or bedsteads. 
other places tfested: as this might be 
apt to evaporate, perhaps a prepara- 
tion of the cantharides in oil, similar 
to that called by the farriers blistering 
oil, might be found more effectual. 

Glauber mentiots, in his works, the 
efficacy of oil drawn from sea coal, in 
destroying insects in general; it per- 
haps might have good effects in the 
p.ricular application which is the 
subject of this paper: but the most 
certaln precaution against these in- 
sects, as well as against the more se- 
rious evil of the communication of in- 
fection, is the use of iron bedsteads, 
which are already common in hospi- 
tals, and other publick institutions ; 
and though the coarseness of the ap- 
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pearance there might excite a preju- 
dice against theiruse in elegant houses, 
yet this objection is easily removed by 
the consideration, that iron admits of 
more varied and_ beautiful forms for 
any utensil than wood, and that, inde- 
pendently. of this, the varied ornaments, 
which painting and gilding » afford, 
might render iron bedsteads superiour 
in Heanty lo any wooden bedsteads now 
in use. 


————s 


Description of M>. Lioyd’s Patent Bot- 
ler, for quick boiling and saving of fu- 
et, 

The bottom of each of Mr. Lloyd’s 
boilers is introverted, so as to form a 
cavity which would nearly hold as 
much as the boiler itself, if it were re- 
versed; the sides of this cavity are 
somewhet conoidal, and from the top 
4 pipe passes out at one side through 
the cavity of the boiler to the air; the 
whole boiler or kettle is surrounded 
by an external case a little distant from 
it all round, closed at top, and hav- 
ing a small opening at the side to 
rive vent to ithe smoke. The small 
pipe adds somewhat to the effect, but 
is not absolutely necessary. For large 
boilers, the c: wily at the as it need 
net be so large in proportion as that 
described, if it rises into the boiler a 
third of its depth it will probaby be 
sufficient. . he flame and radiant 
heat of the fuel is reverberated in all 
directions in the cavity of the hoilow 
bottom, and must have much more 
effect than what can be produced by 
its unconfined lateral action against 
the extreme sides of a number of up- 
rizht pipes, however well arranged.* 
Indeed Count Rumford has shown in 
former papers the value of the late- 
ral action of fire against the sides to 
be so small, that we are surprised to 


see him recommend his apparatus, In 


which the chief effect produced must 
arise solely from a similar lateral ac- 
tion of the fire. 





* This alludes to a similar experiment of 
Count Rumford’s. He has invented anew 
boiler and presented it to the Nationa: Insti- 
tute, 
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On the sefaration of saline matter, and 
sebacick acid from the butter commonly 
called firkin, or keg butter; thereby 
rendering it equalin point of goodness 
to fresh. 

(Concluded from page 392.) 


Having shown the first method, we shall 
proceed, in the next place, to the means of ef- 
fecting it by Charcoal. 


Mr. Lomitz, an ingenious European chy- 
mist, has lately discovered, that oxyde of 
carbon or charcoal possesses the desidera- 
tum of counteracting rancidity; no doubt, it 
prevents the process of ranc idity from taking 
place, by carrying off the oxy gen (for which 
it has a great affi nity) in the state of carbo- 
nick acid gas; but when the subject has con- 
tracted rancidity, I presume it must act by 
decomposing the sebacick acid itself, and re- 
ducing it to its radical or base, which is 
principally composed of carbon and hydro- 
gen; and, consequently, from this data it 
must happen, that, as the acid is decom- 
posed, the butter must regain its original |; 
properties, which it had when first made. 
Others advance, as their opinion, that char- 
coal acts universally, by absorbing all fetid 
erases: however, it is needless to advance 
hypotheses upon this subject; but we shail 
state the 


MODE OF USING IT. 


After the separation of the salt by a for- 
mer operation, we mustmelt it ina skillet; and 
then throw inseveral hard lumps of new made 
charcoal,* which mist be ke spt in that state 
for a space of thirty or sixty minutes, or un- 
til the fetid smell of rancidity disappears : 
when this part of the process is finished, we 
must filter the butter, when kept fluid, 
through a fine linen rag, into a churn, con- 
taining boiling water: which must then be 
agitated occasionally, in the manner before 
directed, and, if it was found agreeable, some 
rose water may be added, to give it a fla- 
vour. Considering the many advantages of 
charcoal, in a variety of cases, I shall close 
my essay by noticing its principal applica- 
tions. It is well known, that the internal 
surfaces of casks are frequently charred, (or 
converted into a coaly substance) to pre- 
serve their contents from corruption, as it is 
more especially the case with water casks. 
Wood, also, when buried inthe earth, is 
preserved a great length of time, hence the 
reason of the charring of the ends of posts 
set in the ground to preserve them. Coal 
is even found naturally formed in the earth, 
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formation, ‘owing to the truly igneous por- 
tion of the wood becoming charred, in Na- 
ture’s Laboratory; buried by some revolu- 
tion which the earth has suffered, owing to 
that indestructible property of coal, I have 
no doubt, but if the surfaces of the logs 
(which convéy the water from the engine 
house to this city) were charred, that they 
would last for ages to come.t And, in fact, 

it would not only contribute to that efiect, 

but it would render the water purer, by se- 
parating any foul airs, which it may have 
contracted. This puts me in mind of its utili- 
ty, when rolled up in clothes, which have 
contracted a disagreeable smell, by dischar- 
ging the noxious qualities which they are apt 
toimbibe. Being a powerful antiseptick, it 
greatly preserves meat, hams, &c. and acts 
as an excellent preservative of the teeth; 
hence it is used i in pow der as an excellent 
dentifrice. 

Having thus gone through, elucidating the 
means of purifying butter by various modes, 
which are founded, not on vague hypothesis, 
but by experiment, and on c! hymical princi- 
ples, I shall close the essay, by hoping that 
it may benefit the economist and the seaman, 
which if it does, the writer of this will be 
gratified. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
For The Port Folio. 


Under this head, whenever we describe 
the works of Genius abroad, we of course, 
avail ourselves of Foreign authorities. 


A statue of Hebe, by Canova, ate 
tracts the admiration of all the con- 
noisseurs of Rome. The bust of the 
goddess is naked and the rest of the 
body 1s covered with an aerial drapery. 
She is represented pouring out am- 
brosia for the gods, and the execution 
is of the Greek taste, in its utmost pve | 
rity. 

wee 

Mr. Pocock, is publishing in Lot- 
don, in Thirty-three plates, royal quars | 
to, Sketches for Rustick Cottages, Ru- 
ral Dwellings, and Villas ; composed | 
in the ancient English, the Grecian | 
and Roman styles ; with plans and de- 
scriptions, and critical observations on | 
character, scenery and situation pro- | 
per for such buildings. 


: 
; 





as stone, or fossil coal, which is of secondary 
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* Common coal will answer, but it must be 
previously exposed to heat, by itseif, to ex- 
iricate moisture or bituminous matter, 
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{ This, if I remember correctly, was the | 
case of a certain aqueduct mentioned in’ 
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Mr. Dearn, Architect to his Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Clarence, is 
publishing in Twenty plates, large 
quarto, sketches in Architecture, con- 
sisting of original designs for cottages 
and rural dwellings, suitable to persons 
of moderate fortune, and for conveni- 
ent retirement, with plans and appro- 
priate scenery to each, with general 
observations. 


— 


‘Mr. J. A. Atkinson, is publishing 
a picturesque representation of the 
naval, military, and miscellaneous cos- 
tumes of Great Britain, in 100 colour- 
ed plates, with a descriptive essay on 
the subject of each engraving. 

John Loudon, Esq. F. L. S. authour 
of Observations on Landscape, Gar- 
dening, and many other valuable 
works, connected with Rural Improve- 
ment, has published a Treatise on 
forming, improving, and managing 
country residences, and on the choice 
of situations appropriate to every class 
of purchasers. In_ all which the ob- 
ject is to unite in a better manner than 


has hitherto been done, a taste found-! 


ed in nature with economy and utility, 
in constructing or improving man- 
sions and other rural buildings, so as 
to combine architectural fitness with 
jicturesque effects, and in forming 
Gardens, Orchards, Parks, Pleasure 
rrounds, Shrubberies, all kinds of 
useful or decorative plantations, and 
every object of convenience, or beau- 
ty, peculiar to country seats, illustra- 
ted with 32 engravings. 





For The Port Folio. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


*¢ Stablish «his among them, that they 
should make ihem days of feasting, and of 
joy, and of s nding portions one to another, 
and gifts to the poor.” 


The pastures having been clothed 


‘ withflocks, and the vallies covered over 
‘ with corn ; the joyful earth having im- 
‘ bibed the rain in his due season, the 


first rain and the latter rain; the bles- 


' sings of the upper, and the nether 


é 


springs having been felt by grateful 
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millions, from our remotest border, to 
the utmost hound of the everlasting 
hills; having eaten our bread without 
scarceness, and tasted the cup of ex- 
hilaration; having lived, like the priyi- 
leged Sidonians, careless and secure, 
it how imports us to remember, with 
the most lively emotions, that the year 
is CROWNED WITH GOODNESS, and that 
CuristmMas comes, with Joyfuiness, 
and Plenty in his train. 

During these jocund holydays, so 
justly honoured, and so cheerfuily ce- 
lebrated by the Christian Church, I 
have always felt a serene delight, whe- 
ther thinking of the decline of one 
year, or the birth of another. No dis- 
sonance destroys the harmony of my 
feelings, and as I walk pensively, at 
eventide, through the streets of the 
city, and listen to the vesper bell of 
the Chapel, or the chimes from the 
Church, { exclaim, with the enthusi- 
asm of Horace, exulting on the natal 
day of Czsar, 

Hic dies vere mihi festus. 


I rejoice to hearken to the Aigh 
sounding cymbals, and to listen to the 
voice of praise, accompanied by the 
psaltery, and the harp, by stvinged in- 
struments and oreGans. I never likeda 
metaphysical and an abstract devotion; 
but, conscious, that Imagination, as 
well as Reason, is a part of our nature, 
strive that the heart should be warmed 
by gorgeous ceremonial, as well as the 
head be edified by sacred lessons. 
The solemn chant of a cathedral ser- 
vice, the unspotted whiteness of Epis- 
copal lawn, even the array of an altar, 
and the peal of an anthem, create the 
most salutary associations. When I 
cast my eye upon the vivid evergreen, 
that decks the Church at this festak 
season; when I see many happy and 
benevolent faces, lightening up betore 
me; when I listen, with rapture, to the 
organist, and behold acarolling Christ- 
mas, with blended dignity and gayety 
in his air, lam naturally led to reflect 
that Christianity is a cheerful religion. 
I pity those unhappy Puritans, who, at 
a season of singular folly and phrenzy, 
metamorphosed our comfortable faith, 
into an abject superstition. For Ma- 
hometanism itself is not more repug- 
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nant to the genius of Christianity, than 
austere penance, whining tones, and a 
sad countenance. In all the Gospels, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and in all 
their Epistles, in the Revelation on the 
Jsiand of Patmos, and,in short, in every 
part of the Christian Code. itis a memo- 
rable circumstance, that cheerfulness 
is constantly enjoined upon men, and 
gloom and hypocrisy as constantly de- 
cried. By that eminent Personage, 
whose birth we now celebrate, no 
stress is laid upon rigorous fasting. 
But gayety is positively enjoined, even 
on days of abstinence. He mingled 
freely with menof the world. He 
came eating and drinking. At the 
1uptial rites at Cana, wine Is miracu- 
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ALL 


crisy, but from the cheerful haunts of 
men, from the gayety of banquets, arid 
acts of benevolence and sociableness. 


Mirth, in moderation, kind affec- 
tions, social principles, the union of 
Hope with Joy, and essential Charity 
towards all, ESPECIALLY UNTO THEM 
WHICH ARE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
or FAtru, are the lessons of Christi- 
anity and the Church. 


Let us, therefore, with alacrity and 
gladness, celebrate the high festival, 


| which gives its name to these the fair- 


est days in the Calendar. Let our fa- 
ces be laved with the sweetest waters 
of Purification, and all our garments 
ismell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia. 
Let those, who are called a Royal 





lously given, to gladden the feast; and 
the fanatick Pharisee, and the masked 
hypocrite are constantly admonished, 
that long prayers, and vain repetitions, 
and disfigured faces, and the sounding 
of trumpets, by which, probably, @ na- 
sal twang was meant, constitute no 
portion of vital piety. On the contra- 

ry, the very reverseis most emphatical- 


ly enjoined. Be of good cheer,is the ge- | | 
Rejoice, and be ex- | 


neral salutation. 
ceeding glad. Rejoice evermore, and 
again I say rejoice ; fulfil my joy. Be | 
of good comfort. Use hospitality one 
to another, without grudging. Gird up 
the loins of your mind, these are the | 
cheery ptecepts of primitive Chris- 
tians, who are of higher authority than 
John Pym,orPraise God Barebones, or 
Oliver Cromwell. aithough these stupid 
sc ismaticks, ridiculously called them- 
selves a Gospel preaching Ministry. | 
determined,” says the intrepid Paul, 
“that I woald not come to you iz hea- 
viness, and my joy is the joy of all.” 
Innumerable passages of this nature 
demonstrate, that sorrow, anxiety, 
doleful cant, and woful visages are 
wretched substitutes for the lovely 
cheerfulness of a rational faith. Paul 
and Peter, and James, and John were 
no ghostly teachers, like those, which 
Mr Hume so justly as wellas contemp- 
tuously describes. Their metaphors, 
as well as many in the four Gospels, 


ate drawn not from the conventicles of 


Cant, and the black forest of Hypo- 


Priesthood, and a peculiar people, ‘be 
© anointed with the oil of gladness, 
| above their fellows.” As our increase 
has not been given to the caterpillar, 
| hor our labour unto the locust; as our 
vines have not been destroyed with 
hail, nor our sycamore trees with 
| frost; as we have successfully cultiva- 
ted a good land, a land of brooks of wa- 
ter, of fountains and depths, that spring 
| out of vallies, and hills; alandofhoney, 
barley, and wheat, we ought not; when 
we have eaten, and are full, to forget 
| those, whom Sickness, or Age, or Pe- 
nury has numbered on its dismal ta- 
blet. But let the fervour of ardent 
Charity warm every good heart, and 
extend every liberal hand, Let each 
individual, whom it imports, obey that 
excellent exhortation, which, though 
it occur in the Apocrypha, is perfectly 
canonical in the estimation of many a ge- 
nerous critick. If thou have abundance, 
give alms accordingly ; if thou have 
but little, be not afraid te giveaccord- 
ing to that little, for thou layest up a 
good treasure for thyself against the 
hour of necessity. 

When, as good stewards, we have 
kindly ministered to one another, the 
eladsome rites of the season will claim 
our care. Exhilarating Musick and 
innocent Mirth may freely mingle 


titude, and Devotion. Every liberal 
Lutheran may then call fer the plea- 





with the powers of Benevolence, Gra- 
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— And keenest ardours flash from Beauty’s | 


_ Not balmy sieep, to Jabourers faint with pain, 
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sant harp, with the psaltery, and ex- 
ultingly exclaim 


Let virgin troops soft timbrels bring, 

And some with graceful motion dance ; 
Let instruments of various strings, 

With orcawnsjoined God’s praise advance. 


Let them, who joyful hymns compose, 
To cymbals set their songs of praise ; 

Cvmbals of common use, and those 
“That LouDLy SOUND ON SOLEMN DAYS. 


Hail, happy holydays, gayly I greet 
your blest return. In my pilgrimage 
through the obscurity of many a gloo- 
my year, how gladly I meet your fes- 
tal train, which, like the !ris of Gos- 
pel promise, after the darkness and 
destruction of a deluge, smile sweetly 





through the stormy sky, and gild 
every vision of Hope Ye come, all! 
benignant, to burnish the memory of 
hours, that are past, and to give a gay 
assurance of those, which are to come. 
As, after a tedious absence, and a tem- 
pestuous voyage, the weather-beaten 
mariner exults to behold his family 
pictures again, and to feel the fond. 
pressure of encircling arms, so does, 
the cheerful Christian rejoice in the 
society of these twelve sisters, a ev 





family, as bright and fair as ever glow- 
ed in the beauteous tints ol the Italian 
er Venetion pencil. | 
Delightful days, ve come, an en-| 
chanting group, with robes of dawney | 
whiteness, aud each a face of benigni-| 
ty, as it were the face of an angel. 
“ Verdant myrtle’s branchy pride” is | 
the coronet of each brow. Charity 
and Cheerfulness, Mirth and Musick, | 
Gratitude and Generosity are in your | 
train. At your eladsome approach, | 
sullen Care vanishes, like the mist of | 
midnight, and Festivity carols with aj} 
note. more jocund than the bird of 
midsummer. 
O happy days ! to hail thy wished return, 
Nor vulgar fire, nor venal light shall burn ; 
From gentle bosoms purest tlames shall rise, | 





eves. 


Not bubbling 


g¢ fountains to the thirsty swain, 





Not showers to larks, or sunshine to the bee, | 
Are half so charming as your sight tome. |; 
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VARIETY. 


In the rough blast heaves the billow, | 
In the light air waves the willow ; 
Kvery thing of moving kind 
VARIES~with the veering wind : 
What have I to do with thee, 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Sombre tale, and satire witty, 
Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty, 
Measur’d sighs, and roundelay, 
Welcome all! but do not stay, 
What have I to do with thee, 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


emmccel 


A gentleman speaking of the Car- 
men Seculare of Horace, in company 
where a learned alderman was pre- 
sent, his worship gravely observed, 
that, “inthe line of his business, he 
had frequently employed men from 
every company of porters and carmen 
between Tower-hill and the Old-Swan, 
and he would be boid io say, that there 
was no such company as the Carmen 
Seculare from one end of Thame- 
street to the other.” 


—— 


Goldsmith, amid the studied periods of a 


ae 4 . 7 . *,* . 
Ccedication, a form of composition which 


Pomp, and Dignity, and Stateliness, chal- 
lenge as their own, displays all his enchant- 
ing ease of composition, in his dedication of 


:* The Traveller.’ 


7 


Of all kinds of ambition, what from 


ithe refinement of the times, from dif- 


ferent systems of criticism, and from 
the divisions of party, that which pur- 
sues poetical fame is the wildest. 
Poetry makes a_ principal amuse- 
ment among unpolished nations; but 
inacountry verging to the extremes 
of refinement, Painting and Musick 
come infor ashare As these offer the 
feeble mind a less laborious entertain- 
ment, they et first rival Poetry, and, 
at Jen¢th, supplant her; they engross 
all that favour once shown to her, and 
though but younger sisters, seize upon 
the elder’s birthright. 
Yet however this art may be neglect- 
ed, by the powerful, it is still in great 
danger from the mistaken efforts of the 


learned to improve it. What criti- 
cisms have we not heard of late in favour 
of blank verse, and Pindarick odes 
and chorusses, anapests, iambicks, alli- 
terative care, and happy negligence. 











kivery absurdity has now a championto 
defend it ; and as he is generally much 
in the wrong, so he has always much 
to say ; for errour is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art, 
still more dangerous. I mean Party. 
Party entirely distorts the judgment, 
and destroys the taste. When the 
mind is onceinfected with this disease, 
it can only find pleasure in what con- 
tributes to increase ihe distemper. 
Like the tyger. that seldom desists 
from pursuing man, after having once 
preyed upon human flesh, the reader, 
who has once gratified hisappetite with 
calumny, makes, ever after, the mos! 
agreeable feast upon murdered repu- 
tation. Such readers generally ad- 
mire some half-witted thing, who wants 
to be thought a bold man, having lost 
the character of a prudent one. Him 
they dignify with the name of poet: his 
tawdry !ampoons are called satires: 
his turbulence is said to be force, and 
his phrenzy fire. 

What reception a poem may find, 
which has neither abuse, party, nor 
blank verse to support it, I cannot tell, 
nor am I solicitous to know. My aims 
are right. Without, espousing the 
cause of any party, I have attempted 
to moderate the rage of all. 


In his dedication to Sir Joshua Reynolds— | 


I can have no expectations in an ad- 
dress of this kind, either to add to your 
reputation, or to establish my own. 
You can gain nothing from my admi- 
ration, as I am ignorant of the art, in 
which you are siid to excel, and I may 
lose much by the severity of your 
judgment, as few have a juster taste 
in peetry, chan you. 


In his dedication to Saml. Johnson. 


By inscribing this slight perform- 
ance to you, | do not mean so much to 
compliment you, as myself. It may 
do me some honour to inform the 
publick that I have lived many years 


in intimacy with you. It may serve 
the interests of mankind, also to in- 
form them, that the greatest wit may 
be found in a character, without im- 
pairing the most unaffected piety. 
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The last stanza in the following ver- » : 
ses by one of the greatest poets of the © 
age is exceedingly pathetick. 


THE DYING BARD. 
By Walter Scott, Esq. 


Dinas Emlinn, lament; for the moment is 
nigh 

When mute in the woodlands thine eche 
shall die : 

No more by sweet Teivi Cadwallon shall 
rave, 

And mix his wild notes with the wild dash- 
ing wave. 


In spring and in-autumn thy glories of shade, 
Unhonoured shall flourish, unhonoured shall 
fade : 

For soon shall be lifeless the eye andthe 

tongue 
That viewed them with rapture, with rap- 
ture that sung. 


Thy sons, Dinas Emlinn, may march in their 
pride, 

And chase the proud Saxon from Prestatyn’s 
side ; 

But where is the harp shall give life to their 
name? 

And wiere is the bard shall give heroes their 
fame ? 


And oh, Dinas Emlinn! thy daughters so 
fair, 

Who heave the white bosom, and wave the 
dark hair ; 

What tuneful enthusiast shall worship their 
eve, 

When half of their charms with Cadwallon 
shall! die. 


Then adieu, silver Teivi! I quit thy loved 
scene, 


| To join the dim choir of the bards who have 





— 





been: 
With Lewarch, and Meilor, and Merlin the 

old, y 
And sage Taliessin, high harping so bold. 


And adieu, Dinas Emlinn! still ereen be thy 
shades, 

Unconquered thy warriours and matchless 
thy maids! 

And thou, whose faint warbling my weak- 
ness can tell, 

Farewell ; my loved harp, my last treasure, 
farewell ! 


Smoking is in itself not reprehensi- 


ble, and to some, may be beneficial— | 
but let it be consistent with person, | 
time, and place. By the family fire- / 
side, in the hour of relaxation, in the | 
social circle of men, by those, who | 
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may claim the respectable privilege | nuity, and every attempt to trace hia 
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of age—anywhere, provided, in all ca- 
ses, that the practice be not offensive 
to any present. 

For myself, Iam no enemy to smo- 
king, as an innocent indulgence ; and 
in a company of my friends, when ci- 
earrs are introduced, I aid in raising 
the blue cloud, and find it very useful 
in telling a story by way of punctuation. 
or in marking the proper pauses, thus. 
a single fuf serves for a comma—ypiuf, 
fruff. a semicolon ; puff, fiuff. fiuffy a co- 
lon; four fuffs,a full point. [have even 
gone farther: I suppose a pause, with 
the cigarr kept in the mouth, to repre- 
sent a dash—longer or shorter in con- 
tinuance: notes of admiration and inter- 
rogation, may be easily expressed on 
simila: principles. 

Taking the cigarr from the mouth, 
and knocking the fire from the end, 
may be considered as the conclusion 
of a faragraph; and throwing it into 
the fire, is necessarily the end of a 
Chapter. —N. Post, 

on 

In the Senate of the United States 
five members, nearly one sixth part, 
are gentlemen of the name of Smiéh. 
This circumstance induced a facetious 
Philadelphian to observe, that in fu- 
ture, instead of asking what is on the 
tafis, we must Inquire, what is on the 
anvil, 


The following sneer at the Badylonish dia- 
lect of some of our countrymen occurs in 
Bosweil’s Life of Johnson. 

The present Earl of Marchmont 
told me, with great good humour, that 
the master of a shop in London, where 
he wus not known, said to him, * I 
suppose, sir, you are an American.” 
«“ Why so, sir?” said his Lordship; 

6 Because, sir,” replied the shopkeep- 
er, “ you speak neither. Lnglsh nor 
_ Scotch, but something different from 
- Loth, which I conclude is the language 
} of America. 
d ——< 
Hrerrroryv.—oar—The follow- 
ling extraordinary circuimstance took 
T place last week in this city, in the cx- 
ecution of which, the depredator dis- 


playe 





a considerable degree of inge- 
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has been ineffectual—~A mai came to 
an inn in Broad street, and professed 
himself a dealer in smuggled’ tea; 
from his general conduct he soon ac- 
quired the good graces of the landlord, 
he had constantly a party of friends to 
breakfast, dine; and sup with¢him, and 
gave his entertainments in a dashing 
style. Soon after his arrival, two bags 
of tea came by the coach, for which 
the landlord paid carriage, and the gen- 
tleman wanting a pair of shoes, his 
good-natured host waited with him on 
a shoemaker, from whom they procu- 
red them. the innkeeper being res- 
ponsible for the payment. At the ead 
of about four days, when a score ef be- 
tween six and seven pounds had been 
run up at the Inn, a purchaser was ob- 
tained for the tea, and paid the smug- 
gler twenty pounds in part; and, by 
his desire, the dealer took his bargain 
to the house ofa friend for him, being 
afraid of encountering the Areus eyes 
of the Excise at his own. After the 
merchant had delivered his goods, he 
met one of his new friends, from whom 
he requested the loan of a new silk 
kerchief he had reund his neck, which 
was readily lent him, and he then 
walked off in the new shoes with it, 
and has not since been heard of. On 
opening the bags, they each contained 
a little fine tea on the top, the rest was 
sand, (nthe second or third day of 
the fellow’s arrival, a watchmaker 
from the Hay, who partook of his con- 
vivial entertainments, became anxious 
he should buya watch of him, to which 
his friend kindly acceded, on condi- 
tion that he should wear it a few days, 
in order to ascertain how it would go, 
previous to payment: it is almost su- 
perfiuous for us to state, the. watch 
went with him. 


FROM THE PASTIME. 


We copy the following from a paper in Gen. 
Hamilton’s hand writing. Itis pubiished 
in its original form. 


Translation Jrom Collectanea. 


It is an errour as great as it is com- 
mon, to rely on s?fuevon as a screen to 
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vice. Men are apt to say to themselves 
—in this case we may indulge our cri- 
minal propensity because the peculiar- 
ity of our situation will exclude suspi- 
cion. But situation is very often an 
index rather than a mask. A state of 
things, different from what a particu- 
lar situation would dictate, will, in 
spite of the greatest circumspec- 
tion, occasionally exhibit appearances 
which are incompauble with the situ- 
ation ; conv erting it into a mirrour to 
reflect the crime, rather than a man- 
tle by which it is disguised. Thus the 
false Mevius, under the cover of exag- 
gerated pretensions of friendship to the 
unsuspecting Philo, seeks to conceal 
the intrigue he meditates with Livia ; 
but the frequency of his visits to the 
wife, in the absence of the husband, 
discovers that his attachment is more 
to Philo’s wife than to Philo. Thus al- 
so the incestuous Rérta, writing to her | 
son Clyius, prompted on the one hand | 
by her reliance on the shelter of situa- 
tion, restrained on the other by the in- 
voluntary tears of conscious guilt, be- 
trays her odious passion by the halfin- ; 
dulged, half suppressed ardour of her | 
expressions, and by the mysterious 
ambiguity of her phrase. Who can 
help seeing that she does not employ 
the temperate, the simple language of 
maternal affection ? Who is so dull as 
not to perceive the lewd blandish- 
ments of the mistress in the chaste 
arb of the mother? Better had it 
been for all of them had they been ac- 
quainted with this salutary, this eter- 
nal truth, 7/at to afipear to be what we 
desire to seem, it is necessary to be what 
we would afifiear. 
It may be made a question, whether 
a period of pure simplicity and inno- 
cence ever existed? Seneca expati- 
ates in praise of those times (epist. 
xc.) and the poets have been lavish in 
their description of the golden age : 
but the history of mankind has no 
proofs of ne fact. An ingenious 
writer says, “ The first-man who was 
born into the world killed the second 
—when did the times of simplicity be- 
299 


ein ! 
Murphy's Tacitus. 
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The vulgar opinions respecting the 
time of continuing in the warm bath, 
are extremely absurd, and are fully re- 
futed by the practice of the French 
physicians, and the theory of Count 
Rumford. But it is remarkable, that 
though the practice of continuing a 
long time in tepid water is supposed to 
be a novelty and an innovation, yet it is 
by no means so. Jones, a physician of 
eminence, in the iikeenth century, 
in his book, with the quaint title of 
‘© The bathes of Bathe’s ayde, won 
derful and most excellent against ve- 
ry many sicknesses,” says expressly, 
that persons of a hot temperament, 
weak and thin, should stay in the bath 
{rom five to six, in the morning, and 
the same Inthe evening. Others are 
directed to remain two hours in the 
morning, and an hour and a haifin the 





evening. ‘Thus we sec that even the 
old physicians recommended not only 
ia long continuance in the water » buta 
| repetition of the practice, on the same 
day. That this doctrine is perfectly 
| sane and judicious, is verified at his 
‘hour, by the practice of ev ery Parisi- 
an, who frequents the Thermz of this 
city. The reasoning of Count Rum- 
ford, on this subject, is invincible, and 
the experience of every bather, who 
is exhausted, either by corporeal or 
mental fatigue, demonstrates, that 
it is remaining too short a time in the 
the tub, or using water too hot, which 
defeats the intention. 


Some of the votaries of Tobacco, 
perhaps, would be willing to be tor- 
mented with a toothach, provided a 
physician like the famous Butler were 
to prescribe. A person once applied 
tothis medical humeurist, who was an- 
noyed by « violent defluxion on his 
teeth. Butier told him that “ a hard 
knot must be split by a hard wedge;” 
and directed him to smoke tobacco, 
without intermission, till he had con- 
sumed an ounce of the herb. The 
man was accustomed to smoke: he 
therefore took (twenty-five pipes at a 
sitting. The story adds, that the dis- 
order was cured, and did not return for 
seventeen years. 
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To a lady who wished the authour arood | 


might. 
Dear Nancy, why wish me good night —as 
I live, 
It is needless to wish what you freely can 
give. 


Phe stinging things of Mr. Jefferson. 


AN EPIGRAM. 


Tom some time since, sent a hornet to Boney, 
Who found ita dee, well loaded with Aoney; 


He now sends awasp, with a sting in her tail, | 


To goad the o/d dion in hopes to prevail ; 

But should they refuse him, on any pretext, 

He swears he will send out the rattiesnatke 
next. 


ng 


A distressing event, which to one 
kind of temper would be nothing more 
than a flea biting, will to another cause | 
intolerable pain; and what one, by phi- | 
losophick moderation, and well-com- 
posed carriage, is happily enabled to 


overcome, a second, especially if in| 


habits of solitude, is, unfortunately, 
in no way enabled to endure; but upon 

every peity occasion of misconceived 
abuse, injury, grief, disgrace, or other 

vexation, ylelds so far to his wounded 
feelings, that his complexion alters, | 
his digestion is impeded, his sleep in- 
terrupted, his spirits subdued, his 
heart oppressed, and his whole frame 
so affected, that he sinks, over whelm- ; 
ed with profound despair. As a man, 
when he is once imprisoned for debt, 
finds that e very creditor ORO I 
brings his action against him, and joins | 


to kcep hiin in ruinous captivity, so | 
when any discontent seriously seizes | 
all other perturba- | 


the human mind, 
tions instantly set upon it, and then, 
like a lame dog; or a broken winged | 

goose, the unhappy patient droops and 
pines away, and is brought at last to 
the iil habit or malady of melancholy | 
itself. 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Editor salutes the sup- 
porters of this paper, with every 
grateful and cheery compliment 
of the season. Those agents 


for The Port Folio, who are se- 





‘dulous to promote the interests 
of the establishment, the great 
body of the Lawyers, the men of 


letters, the stanch Politicians, 





and the Clergy, and Gentry 3 


Hil 


particular, are very cordially 
thanked ior augmenting patro- 
nage. The Editor, with the 
utmost respect and delicacy for 


the feelings of every individual, 


‘who may be implicated, will on- 
ly suggest that, at this juncture, 


‘an adjustment of arrearages and 


‘some promptness of remittance 


will enable him to bound for- 
ward in the literary race, with 
‘more velocity, than when he 1s 
| 


clogged with care. 
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